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Tee years had passed. The capital 
of Prussia—that creation of Frederic the 
Great—quivered on its sandy foundation 
as the grand army paraded ‘ Unter-den- 
linden’ on the birth-day of the king. The 
national airs from well-appointed bands 
of music shook with their vigor the gar- 
Jands and banners which flaunted from 
the roofs and windows. On toward the 
Brandenburg gate, and through it, 
marched the bulwark of Prussian power, 
the brazen helmets undulating in the 
rich sunlight like some vast unhar- 
vested field whose gigantic stalks nodded 
to the husbandman. 

The fascinated masses cheered the pa- 
geant with a decorous sobriety, and fol- 
lowed on into the ‘ Thier Garten,’ mingling 
With its carefully-kept shrubbery. 

Had not a group of sight-seers, who 
Were occupying the ground needed for a 
fresh maneuver of the army, been divided 
by the sudden dash of a mounted guards- 
man, they might not have betrayed their 
nationality. The escort of the two ladies 
wore a German student’s cap, with its tri- 
colored band, and his dress bespoke him 
from the university. The gentleman was 
forced in one direction and the ladies in 
the other, and both were touched by the 
sword of the official, barely escaping the 
hoof of the horse. One’s mother-tongue is 
the readiest resort in an emergency, and 
the ladies were calling ‘ Fleetwood ! Fleet- 
wood!’ and following up the cry in good 
English. Evening brought them together 
at the hotel, after a series of exciting inci- 
dents 

“ We saw the chief nobility arriving at 
the king’s banquet as we stood opposite 
the palace.” 

“ What a ridiculous appearance did that 
pompous baron make, with his stiff, old- 
school gentility, as he descended from his 
faded coach, surrounded by his weazen 
servants in their soiled livery.” 

“T doubted whether the starved horses 
could drag the lumbering hack away in 
time for that grand 
arrived. Horses, 
glittered in gold, an 


spangl 


equipage which next 
and servants 
la craceful nobleman, 
s, nlighted, and barely 
nodded recognition of the poor old man as 
they swept in together.” 


coach, 


1 with order 


“And ever and ever so much we saw 
until a kind 
bome.” 

“Tt has been a great day for Berlin,” 
said Fleetwood, putting in a word in the 


gens @arme escorted us 


first pause of the excited chatter of the | 


girls. 

“By the way, we 
a party of Americans 
visit to Humboldt.” 

“Do you not sicken of this terrible 
American infirmity, this intrusion upon 
greatness ?” ae | 


to-morrow on a 


said the dark-eyed girl. 
am positively ashamed to go.” 

“That reflects my feelings, precisely,” 
added the two others simultaneously 

“ Well, then, let us pass the morning at | 
the Governor's, where we are always wel- 
come and may receive our mail.” 

After coffee the next day the three 
strolled leisurely down to the affable | 
American minister’s. 

They had but just exchanged congratu- 
lations with the family, with whom they 
were on terms of familiarity, when a gray- 
headed man, with a tower 
small eye and medium hight, very care- 
fully bundled up," entered the apartment 

w& jth the uncertain step of age. A pleas 


| 
| 


ing brow and 


ing smile sunned his countenance and a | 


peculiar twinkle of the eye, which was 
becoming weary with years, accompanied 
the introductions; and so unexpectedly 
was the party placed 2/s-d-ris with the 
author of the ‘ Cosmos.’ 
Their knowledge of 
achievements awoke their sensitive 
tures to a thrill of delight. 
was Europe’s grandest sight. 
Their ready thoughts ran on in this 
wise. He more than realized in his person 
the legends of German superstition. Like 
the genius of the Hartz Mountains, he 


na- 
He, to them 


had transported himself over the globe, | 


had climbed the Andes and Himmalayas, 
and with more than a wizard’s cunning 
had adjusted apparatus to weigh the air 
and thus measure altitude; 
those orbs in which the licht was waning 
for his contemporaries to see through. 
He had gathered the flower on each me- 
ridian, caught the insect, analyzed the 
soii, sampled the rock, studied the sun, 
and interrogated the wind. Nature had 
taken him into her arcana and made him 
a confidant of her marvels, and on signal 
occasions performed sonve of her rarest 
experiments. The * ad disported 
beneath him, and he had_ basked in sun- 
shine above the reach of the lightning ; 
and from a high pinnacle looked down 
upon the rain-bow, and could have placed 
a key-stone in its arch. 

His own title to his greatest work best 
explained him. 

A bouquet afforded him a text for 
much wisdom concerning the flora 
the He advanced in his general- 
izations from shrub to animal, until he 
had unified all creations, making nature 
and life but variant phases of the same 
divine goodness. ‘“‘ Many,” said this earn- 
est worsyiper, “find a deity in logic and 
black letter, and raise the shout of Pan- 
theism if one discovers Him in Nature.” 

In the afternoon, as the party drove to 
“Sans Souci,” no sight or thought could 
displace Humboldt in their minds. Even 
when they arrived, they reluctantly with- 
drew from their note-books their pencils, 
which were industriously recording his 
words and sketching his features. But 
the traveler must flirt from one lion to an- 
other. 

“Here are the graves of Frederic’s 
dogs.” 

“And have we come to this?” said Ju- 
lia, catching up her dress and tripping to 
her brother. “Surely a live lion must be 
Detter than a dead dog.” 

“Tsn’t there,” said Nina, “some poetic 


clobe. 


fustice in making Voltaire divide with | 


these dogs the renown of this place?” 

“ King Fritz kept them all as pets—Vol- 
faire for his wit, and the dogs for their 
gmiability, And that must be the famous 
mill,” pointed Fleetwood, as they strolled 
along ; “the most expressive monument in 
Prussia evidence that a subject has 
tights which a monarch must respect.” 

“The miller refused to sell it to the 
king to extend his pleasure-grounds, did 
he not?” asked Julia, as they stepped to 
@ little eminence to gain a better view. 

Just here they stumbled upon a gentle- 
Man partially concealed by a bush; and a 
passage at words followed, begging par- 
dons and granting them, in a ragged mo- 
faic of French-German phrases. The 
Germans veneer all their politeness with 
French. French is the best lubricator of 
the social cog-wheels—it says so much 
and means 60 little. 

This gentleman was evidently not the 
artist the ladies whispered him to be. He 
moved his moustache with his forefinger, 
mumbled, as he drew a diagram on the 
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the man and his | 
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| paper before him and scratched a few fig- 


| ures, nervously lifting his hat now and 

| then as though saluting a lady. A singu- 
‘lar combination of, gentility and eccen- 
| tricity. 

| Fleetwood, attracted by his oddity, ven- 
tured an inquiry, in Gérman, as to wheth- 

| er the mill were now in use. 

| “Non parler,” growled the stranger, 
shaking his head, and continuing his cal- 
culations. 

As Fleetwood did not move, the calcu- 
lator attempted another language. 

“Speak nix Dutch”; and he muttered, 
“That old mill ground Fritz’s grist for him, 
atall events, as we would say it in Eng- 
lish.” 

“Well,” said Fleetwood, “that’s about 
the best vernacular to express ideas in, 
after all.” 

“So you are from America, too? Or 
are you English ?” 

“Weare from the land of the starry 
banner,” said Fleetwood, patriotically. 

“T am making a calculation. It’s my 
impression there’s money in this country 
for the right kind of enterprise. That re- 
minds me. Are you acquainted with 
many American travelers?” 

“Quite a number. Here are two, sir. 
My sisters, the Misses Daltyre,” introduc- 
ing the girls. 

“Daltyre! The very name! Daltyre!” 
taking a letter from his note-book and 
shaking it between his thumb and finger, 
as he turned and looked Fleetwood in 
the eye.” Is this your name, sir?” 

“Certainly. How is this?” 

“T was in Switzerland afew days ago, 
and a lady in the party met with an acci- 
dent ; and, as I was going straight to Halle, 
she entrusted me with a note to be deliy- 
ered to her son—name, Daltyre—occupa- 
tion, student.” 

While the three were devouring the let- 
ter, the stranger slipped away without 
communicating either name or address; 
and that night they were on their way to 
| Switzerland. 

The family had been domesticated a 
year at a villa in an Alpine valley. It 
was Fleetwood’s vacation from the uni- 
versity ; and the children arrived in time 
to cheer their mother, who had been re- 
buked for her venturesomeness by a seri- 
ous fall. 

“A victim to your love of Nature, 
mamma,” said Julia, kissing her again 
}and again. “We all know that Nina 
| would risk her neck at any time fora Lily; 
| but we scarcely expected our prudent 
| mamma to peril her life for a violet.” 

And so they dreamed, and read, and 
| clambered the season away, amidst snow 
and flowers, ice and dew, until the au- 
tumn called them to the closer pursuit of 
| their books. 

Fleetwood, after being disappointed of 
success in reforming the world, though 
;not disheartened, had resolved to lay 





| broader his own foundations by study. 
| He had established a model reformatory 
} and asylum; and, after making heavy 
| drafts upon his father to carry it on, was 
| obliged to close it for a season, heart-sick 


at the lack of human sympathy with the 
outcast. He came to the conviction that 


|his duty layin qualifying himself thor- 
| oughly to teach truth, and had made that 
| great acquisition to his stock of informa- 


| tion—viz., that the masses must be reached 
by a power above human, and that he 


| who can teach is more influential for good 


than the mere giver of money. 

| It was with a very serious purpose that 
| Fleetwood set out soon after his arrival to 
} procure his matriculation as a student in 
| the ancient and historic university at 
| Halle. His college diploma was a valid 
| ticket of entrance. 

| As he passed through the square to the 
| great, plain, oblong building which con- 
| tained the lecture-rooms, and hence was the 
| visible university, the reflection was forced 
| upon him that this was the heart of which 

the town was the body. 

| “Where on earth is my German?” 
| soliloquized Fleetwood, as he stood in the 
|anteroom. “I can scarcely identify a 


| word in the midst of the general gurgling. 
| I must throw myself on the stream with 
| the other matriculaters, and_ drift 
| through.” 

The secretary demanded a biographical 
| Sketch of the Daltyre family. 

Fieetwood threw the entire corps of 
officials—the fat, smooth-headed scribe and 
| all—into an alarming excitement, when he 
| booked his father a “speculator.” They 
put their quills behind their ears, rubbed 
their spectacles, laid their heads together 
in counsel; and, as they could hit upon no 
word in their vocabulary which seemed to 
| render it, Mr. Daltyre, Senior, is regarded 
|by the archives of the university (and 
| surely there can be no higher authority) 
| as & profound philosophical thinker. 
| After loitering in ante-rooms, procuring 
ascrip of paper from one dignitary which 
entitled him to a second scrip from 
another, and elbowing his way ever into 
| the wrong presence, and answering to 
| the wrong name, in the course of a week 
| he was received with ashort Latin ora- 
| tion and the right hand of fellowship, and 

presented with a document bearing the 
| great seal of His Majesty’s University of 
| Halle. 

Fleetwood went with resolution at his 
work,and soon found himself shaken to 
his foundations in his theological beliefs. 
What he had accepted as axioms he found 
questioned, and even denied. In lecture- 
rooms, opening out of the same great court 
and under the same roof, professors rep- 
resenting every shade of opinion, from a 
quasi orthodoxy to a blank infidelity, read 
their speculations and spun their argu- 
ments. 

Roediger, just passing middle life, was 
| taking kindly to his snuff, and proving the 
| Pentateuch a bundle of oriental traditions 
;compiled in Egypt, until Fleetwood’s 
| blood would boil at this assault upon in- 
spired Scripture. 
| Erdman was struggling to keep alive 
| Hegel's theories, and adapt them to the 

new exigences, and gloried in the title of 
| the “Last of the Hegelians of the right 
| wing”; and at hisown table, of an eve- 
ning, would take a few pennies and per- 
form a puzzle to help out his argument, 
| giving the evidence of the senses to a 
subtle demonstration of a most revolu- 
tionary theory. 

While a younger philosopher was at- 
tracting attention by striking boldly at 
all the old ideas, and sustaining himself 
by so complicated and subtle an explana- 
tion of his sequencesthat his most devoted 
disciple could not follow him; and it was 
more than half suspected that his own 
mind was in a chaotic limbo. 

Julius Miller, that grand, square- 
browed German, gentle as a maiden yet 
terrible as a Boanerges, bearing an evi- 
dence of his student-day chivalry in the 
loss of an eye, was reading his systematic 
theology; and, while all Germany was 
clamoring for its publication, was still de- 
laying it because each added year’s study 
revealed to his sensitive and acute percep- 
tion so many imperfections. 

Even he held notions on some points of 
doctrine which would shock the ortho- 
doxy with which Fleetwood was familiar. 

Tholuck, himself, the warrior who 
helped to slay and really buried the old 
rationalism, whose lecture-room was 
thronged—that sweet St. John, old at 
Afty-cight, a spiritual father of his pupils 

~eld some veculiar tenets which would 


| 
| 











throw him out of fellowship with Ameri- 
can churches. 

All of these Fleetwood observed to be 
gentle-mannered men, associating with 
each other on terms of intimacy ; neither 
speculative differences nor disagreement 
in faith prejudicing family intercourse or 
mutual respect. 

At first, bewildered, he began to seek 
reasons and investigate; and soon found 
himself in the most trying and perilous 
situation for a candid and religious mind. 

With a new semester came a new 
friend. 

(To be Continued.) 





MAY. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


May, eldest of Spring’s daughters, with the 
breeze 

Of March witbin thy ringlets, in thy hand 

April’s first violets; in thy breathings bland 

Steal the first sighs of Summer; lo! thy trees 

Are white with thy sweet robes, and in the 
song 

Of bluebird and of robin thy glad voice 

We bear; and know that garden-crofts will 
soon 

Ring with the melodies of joyous June. 

Thy smiling tears beat out fresh scents of 
earth; 

And when the braid of sunny drops is gone 

How pearly glows the grass upon the lawn, 

Golden with dandelions; from below 

Comes hollow purring, one continuous crow, 

And Nature beams, unchecked, in renovated 
birth. 





FREEMASONRY.—VL 
BY REV. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


THE benevolence so much boasted of by 
Freemasons is a sham ; and the morality of 
the institution is opposed to both law and Gos- 
pel. 

The law of God requires universal be- 
nevolence, supreme love to God, and equal 
love to our neighbor—that is, to all man- 
kind. 

This the Gospel also requires, and this 
is undeniable. But does Masonry incul- 
cate this morality? and is this Masonic 
benevolence ? 

By no means. Masonic oaths require 
partial benevolence ; or, strictly, they re- 
quire no benevolence at all. For real 
benevolence is universal in its own na- 
ture. It is good-willing; that is, it con- 
sists in willing the well-being or good of 
universal being—and that for its own 
sake, and not because the good belongs to 
this or that particular individual. 

In other words, true benevolence is nec- 
essarily ¢mpartial. But Masonic oaths not 
only do not require impartial and univer- 
sal benevolence, but they require the ex- 
act opposite of this. 
of God allow and require us to discrim- 
inate in our doing good between the holy 
and the wicked. 

They require us to do good as we have 
opportunity to all men, but especially to 
the household of faith. But Masonic 
oaths make no such discriminations as 
this, nor do they allow it. These oaths 


| Fréemasons, as such, done for the freed- 
The law and Gospel | 








require Masons to discriminate between 
Masons and those that are not Masons; 
giving the pre rence to Masons, even if 
they are not Christians, rather than to | 
Christians if they are not Masons. | 

Now this is directly opposite to both | 
the law and the Gospel. But this is the | 
benevolence and the morality of Free- | 
masonry, undeniably. 

The law and the Gospel require our | 
discriminations in our treatment of men 
to be conditional upon their‘holiness and } 
likeness to God and their faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

But the oaths of Freemasonsrequire their 
discrimfhations to be founded upon the 
mere relation of a brother Mason, what- 
ever his Christian or moral character may 
be. 

Now this, I say again, is not only not in 
accordance with Christian morality, and 
with the law and Gospel of God; but it is 
directly opposed to both law and Gospel. 

But, again, the utter want of true benevo- 
lence in the Masonic institution will fur- 
ther appear if we consider the exclosize- 
ness of the institution. A minister in 
Cleveland, recently defending the institu- | 
tion of Masonry, declared that the glory | 
of Masonry consists in its ezrelusiveness, | 
But is this in accordance with the benevo- | 
lence required in the Gospel ? 

Masonry, observe, professes to be a | 
benevolent institution. But, first, it ex- | 
cludes all women from a participation in 
its rights, ceremonies, ‘privileges, and 
blessings, whatever they may be. Sec- 
ondly, it excludes all old men_ in 
their dotage. Thirdly, it excludes all 
young men in their nonage ; that is, under 
twenty-one years of age. Several other 
classes are excluded; but these that I have 
named comprise a vast majority, probably 
not less than two-thirds of all mankind. 
Again, they admit no deformed person, 
and none but those who are physically 
perfect. In short, they admit none who 
are likely to become chargeable to the 
institution. 

Now, is this benevolence, or Gospel 
morality? No, indeed! It is the very 
opposite of Gospel morality or true be- 
nevolence. In a recent number of the 
National Freemason—\ think its date is 
the 18th of January—it is admitted by the 
editor of that great national organ that 
benevolent institutions have been so much 
multiplied that there is now seldom any 
call upon Masons for charitable donations. 
Yes; but who has multiplied these benev- 
olent socicties? Surely Masons have not 
done this. Christians have done it. And 
Masonry now seems forced to admit that 
Christian benevolence has covered the 
whole field, and left them nothing to do, 
So far as I have had experience in Free- 
masonry, I can say that I do not recol- 
lect a single instance in which the lodge 
to which I belonged ever gave any money 
to any charitable object whatever. 

As a Freemason, I never was called 
upon, and to my recollection Inever gave 
acentasa Freemason, either to an in- 
dividual as a matter of charity or to any 
object whatever. My dues and fees to the 
lodges, of course, I paid regularly ; but that 
the money thus collected was given to any 
charitable object whatever I do not be- 
lieve. : 

Again, Freemasonry, at the best, isbut a 
mutual insurance company. Their oaths 
pledge them to assist each other, if in dis- 
tressor in necessitous circumstances ; and 
each other’s families, if left in want. This 
they can well afford to do, on the princi- 
ple of mutual insurance: for they have vast 
sums, almost incalculable in amount, 
taking the whole fraternity together; and 
they can lay out almost any amount of 
money in fitting up their sumptuous 
lodges of the higher degrees, in building 
Masonic temples, in seeking each other’s 
promotion to office, and in defending each 
other in case any one of them commits a 
crime and is liable to suffer for it. 

The following estimate, taken from a 
note in the revised edition of Bernard’s 
“Light on Masonry,” p.96, will give some 
idea how large are the sums held by 
Masons. “Supposing that in the United 
States there are 500,000 entered appren- 
tices, 400,000 masters, and 200,000 royal 
arch Masons, also 10,000 knights, and 
that they all paid the usual fees for the 
degrees, the amount would be the enor- 
mous sum of 11,250,000 dollars ; the yearly 
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dollars, which sum (afowing 100 dollars 
to each individual) would support 7,875 
persons, 

Now I ask, Do Masons by their charities 
support this number of poor in the 
United States? Do they support one- 
tenth part of this number? Supposing 
they do, is it necessary to give 10 or 50 
dollars for the privilege of contributing 
1,5, or 50 dollars masonically ? Must the 
privilege of being a charitable man be 
bought with gold? How many there are 
who have rendered themselves incompe- 
tent to bestow charities, by their payment 
for and attendance on Masonic secrets 
and ceremonies! If all the money paid 
for the degrees of Masonry was applied to 
charitable purposes, the subject would 
appear differently ; but it is principally 
devoted to the erection of Masonic tem- 
ples, support of the grand lodges, and for 
refreshment for the craft, and I think I 
may add, for their support in kidnapping 
and murder.” 

It is no doubt true that but a very 
small part of their funds is ever used for 
the support of even their own poor. If it 
is, it behooves them to show it, and let the 
public know. They boast much of their 
benevolence; and the charities of Free- 
masons are frequently compared with 
those of the church—and that, too, boast- 
fuHy; they maintaining that they are 
more benevolent and charitable, and do 
more for the poor and destitute than even 
the church has done. 

But let us look at this. Is there any 
truth in all this boasting? What has 
Freemasonry done for general education 
in any part of the world? Let them tell 
us. Again, what has Freemasonry done 
for the general poor? Nothing. What 
bave they done for their own poor, a8 
a matter of charity and benevolence? Abso- 
lutely nothing. They have not even dis- 
bursed the funds which have been paid in 
for that purpose. Let them show, if they 
can, that, on the principle of a mutual in- 
surance society, they have faithfully paid 
out to their own poor that fund which has 
been paid in by Masons for the purpose of 
securing to themselves and families, in 
case they should be reduced to poverty, 
what would meet their absolute necessi- 
ties. We challenge them to show any 
such thing. We challenge them to show 
that, on the principle of benevolence and 
charity, they have really done anything 
for either the general poor or their own 
poor. They compare themselves with the 
Church of Christ in this respect! What 
have they done for the Southern poor 
during our great struggle, and during the 
long period of starvation and distress that 
has reigned in the South? What have 


men? And what are they now doing? 
What have they done in any age of the 
world, as Freemasons, for Christian mis- 
sions, for the conversion of the world, for 
the salvation of the souls of men? What! 
compare themselves boast{ully with the 
Church of God, as being more benevolent 
than Christians ? 

The factis, the Church of Christ has 
done ten thousand times as much for hu- 
manity as they have ever done. And she 
has not done it on the principle of a mu- 
tual insurance company, but as a matter 
of true benevolence; including in her 
charities the poor, the lowly, the halt and 
the blind, the old and the young, the 
black and the white. 

The Church of Christ has done more 
for the bodies of men, ten thousand times 
more, than Freemasonry has ever done or 
ever will do. 

Besides, the Church of Christ has 
poured out its treasure like a flood to en- 
lighten mankind generally, to gave their 
souls, and to do them good both for time 





eternity. But what has Freemasonry done 
in this respect? Their boasted benevo- 
lence is a sham. I admit that they do 
sometimes afford relief to an indigent | 
brother Mason, and to the families of | 
such. I admit that they have often done | 
this. But I maintain that this is not done 
as an act of Christian charity, but only as 
an act of Masonic charity ; and that Ma- 
sonic charity is only the part payment of 
a debt. Masons pay in their money to the 
Masonicefund ; and this fund is that out 
of which their poor are helped, when 
they are helped at all. 

What individuals do for individuals, on 
Indeed, it 
is seldom that they are called on as indi- 
viduals. The help granted to the poor is 
almost always taken from the funds of the 
lodges. And I seriously doubt whether 
there is a lodge in the United States that 
has ever paid as much for the support of 
their own pooras bas been paid in to 
their funds by those who have joined the 
lodge. Let it be understood, then, that 
their boast of benevolence and of Chris- 
tian morality is utterly false. Their oaths 
do not pledge them at all to the perform- 
ance of any truly Christian morality ; but 
to a Masonic benevolence, which is the 
opposite of true Christian morality, 

Instead, therefore, of Masonry’s incul- 
cating really sound morality, instead of 
its being almost or quite true religion, the 
very perfection of that morality which 
their oaths oblige them to practice is anti- 
Christian, and opposed to both the law and 
the Gospel of God. It is partial. And 
here let me again appeal to the dear young 
men who have been persuaded to join the 
Masonic fraternity under the impression 
that it is a benevolentinstitution. Do not, 
my dear young men, suffer yourselves to 
be deceived in this respect. If you have 
well considered what the law and Gospel 
require, you will soon perceive that the 
benevolence and morality required by 
your Masonic oaths is not Gospel moral- 
ity or true benevolence at all; but that it is 
altogether a spurious and selfish morality. 
Indeed, you yourselves are aware that you 
joined the lodge from selfish motives ; and 
that the morality inculcated by Masons is 
an exclusive, one-sided, and selfish affair 
altogether. In some of the lectures, you 
are aware that occasionally the duty of 
universal good-will is, in few words, in- 
culcated. But you also know that your 
oaths, which lay down the rule of your 
duty in this respect, require no such thing 
as universal and impartial benevolence; 
but that they require the opposite of this. 
That is, they require you to prefer a Ma- 
son because he is a Mason to a Christian 
because he is a Christian; and, instead of 
requiring you to do good especially to the 
household of faith, your oaths require you 
to do good especially to those who are 
Freemasons, whether they belong to the 
household of faith or not. But this you 
know to be anti-Christian, and not ac- 
cording to the Gospel. But you know 
also that Christians devote themselves to 
doing good to Masons and to those who 
are not Masons, to all classes and descrip- 
tions of men. And this they do, not on 
the principle, as I have said, of a mutual 
insurance society, but as a mere matter of 
benevolence. They deny themselves for 
the sake of doing good to the most lowly 
and even to the most wicked men. 

Do not allow yourselves, therefore, to 
suppose that there is any good in Masonry. 
We often hear it said, and sometimes by 
professed Christians and Christian minis- 
ters, that “ Masonry is a good thing.” 


sonry. If there are good men who 


| law of internal emigration is that it moves 


them so ; but Christianity has made them 
so. They are good not by virtue of their 
Freemasonry, but by virtue of their Chris- 
tianity. They have not been made good 
by anything theyshave found in Freema- 
sonry; but, if they are good, they have 
been made good by Christianity, in spite of 
Freemasonry. I must say that I have al- 
ways been ashamed of Freemasons when- 
ever I have read, in their orations, or in 
the sermons of ministers who have eulo- 
gized it, or in their eulogistic books, the 
pretense that Freemasonry is a benevolent 
institution. Many have claimed it to be 
religion, and true religion. This question 
I shall examine in another place. But the 
thing I wish to fix your especial attention 
upon in the conclusion of this article is, 
that Freemasonry has no just claims to 
Christian morality or benevolence; but 
that in its best estate it is only partiality, 
and the doing in a very slovenly manner 
the work of a mutual insurance company. 





TWILIGHT. 


Wuen day has vanished, with ite din and 
glare, 
And twilight broods upon the quiet earth, 
Then should we lay aside the garb of care, 
Of worldly vanities and thoughtless mirth ; 


And in the calmness of that holy hour, 
When the seft starlight trembles o’er the 
sea, 
And dew-drops nestle in each closing flower, 
Uplift the heart to God, and bend the 


knee! 
E. V. 8. 
KINDERBOOK. 


eee 


CAN THE SOUTH SPARE THE 
NEGRO? 


To Tue Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


In the columns of THe INDEPENDENT, 
some three wecks ago, there appeared a 
communication from William Lloyd Gar- 
rison upon the subject of the emigration 
of greedmen from the Southern States to 
Liberia. It seems that Congress had been 
asked to appropriate a sum of money to 
defray the expenses incident to such emi- 
gration, and the former editor of The 
Liberator protested against it. In_ his 
view of the case, the political and social 
condition of the South requires that the 
intelligent and energetic freedmen — such 
as usually desire to emigrate — should 
remain in the states in which they 
reside. We agree with him. The four 
millions of Southern freedmen not only 
largely constitute the great element of 
labor in the South, without whose ser- 
vices her productive powers would be 
paralyzed, but they also constitute a very 
large ingredient in that loyal element in 
politics which is absolutely necessary for 
the future good government of that re- 
gion. Now, if this be true, it is clear that 
the South cannot afford to part with the 
better class of this description of persons. 
Her own future requires that they remain; 
and Congress would do an unwise thing 
to favor their emigration. 

But this subject opens up further ques- 
tions. Can the South expect at any fu- 
ture day to be able to dispense with the 
services of her freedmen by substituting 
therefor white labor? To do this, she 
will have to rely upon a large and steady 
emigration of white laborers from Europe. 
Can she reasonably expect this? All our 
present and past relations with Europe 
have drawn emigration almost entirely 
from her central and northern countries. 
This emigration, by a natural law, ha. 
avoided the South in its settlement in this 
country; and has located itself in what 
are called the Eastern, Middle, and West- 
ern States. A recent writer has stated this 
result as follows: 


“It is asserted that ‘men seldom change 
their climates, because to do so they must 
change their habits. The almost universal 


west on the same parallel of latitude.’ The 
ame reason applies to the foreign emigrant, 


“president. 


ceived, and in 1867 


aid of colonization 


cific railroads is but the loan of the 
nation’s credit, and has not taken, and 


will not take, for either principal or inter- 


est, one dollar from the National Treasury. 


In an economic point of view, therefore, 


the nation is largely the gainer by the 
transaction. 

There is another feature of this proposi- 
tion which a Christian newspaper cannot 
overlook. A South Pacific railroad, ter- 
minating at San Blas on the Pacific coast, 
as is proposed, would penetrate and pass 
through the very center of the Mexican 
Republic. A spur from it to the capital 


of that country would bring the City of 


Mexico within a week’s travel of New 
York. Along these short and facile 
avenues of commerce would daily flow 
into that benighted country the Bible and 
the missionary, strengthened and aided on 
every hand by the commerce of Christian 
merchants, whose enterprise would be 


directed to the undeveloped wealth of that 


region; and but a few years would pass 
before it would be manifest to the observ- 
er that the railroad enterprise had laid the 
firm foundation for evangelizing the peo- 
ple of our neighboring republic. 


FREEDMAN’S FRIEND. 








MISSIONARY NEWS. 


Tue Danish Missionary Society has in 
Greenland eight stations, ten missionaries, 
forty native catechists, and two normal 
schools. The largest congregation consists 
of three thousand persons, and the smalkst 
seven hundred. This society was formed in 
1706. 


—The first missionaries, we believe, ever 
sailing for India by way of San Francisco and 
Hong Kong are two young ladies, appointed 
by the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, 
of which Mrs. T. C. Doremus, New York, is 
The ladies arrived at Calcutta in 
February, and are now engaged in teaching 
the Benglaee women of bigh caste. 


—The Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in 1819, and 
includes both the home and foreign depart- 
ments. Its aggregate receipts, from 1820 to 
1867, are $7,334,720. In 1820 $823 were re- 

534,725. The foreign 
work was begun in 1832. Liberia, South 
Africa, China, Germany, Scandinavia, India, 


and Bulgaria have an aggregate force of 410 
laborers, 7,017 members, and 2,187 probation- 
ers. 


—The Roman Catholic Church of Ireland, 


in Liberia are 
pure gifts—money added to the taxes 
and taken from the Treasury, never to 
return; while aid granted to these Pa- 


numbering 4,000,000, and confessed'y poor, 

taxes itself for its annual support at £750,- 

000, besides contributions of Peter’s Pence 

and for the Propagation Society. It has, 

since 1800, built 2,000 chapels, at a cost of | 
£3,500,000 ; besides convents, hospitals, col- | 
leges, parsonage houses, etc., which are com- | 
puted to have cost £2,150,000. In propor- 

tion to its numbers, if these figures are cor- 

rect, the Romish Church is certainly not 

less, and probably more, energetic than its 

Protestant neighbors. 


—The Church Missionary Society have 
presented a memorial to the Queen, praying 
for more effectual steps to suppress the 
slave trade on the east coast of Africa. The 
number of slaves brought to Zanzibar is an- 
nually about 30,000. They suggest the in- 
ducing the Portuguese Government to open 
the rivers Zambesi and Shire to legitimate 
trade with Natal, Mauritius, and Zanzibar, 
80 providing water carriage from the Nyassa 
Lake to the sea; and, second, the placing of 
a small armed vessel upon Lake Nyassa, to 


teacher and 25 pupils, costs $77 per year; 
one at Araman, with 50 pupils, $154; in 
Madura, one with 38 pupils, $105; in Sudiur, 
one with 26 pupils, $50. Boarding-schools 
and seminaries for advanced scholars cost 
much more; the expense for each pupil 
varying from $20 to $50 in our currency. 
The annual amount paid to a native preacher 
or colporteur is about $100, Let Sabbath- 
schools—yes, and churches—assume specific 
parts of this burden, a scholar, a school, 
never a pastor—his own church must be edu- 
cated to do that; but a new mission station 
or district might often be profitably worked 
by asingle church. A church fs itself the 
primary missionary organization, older than 
any other; and we trust the time will yet 
come when the churches shall reassume & 
large part of the work which they have dele- 
gated to associations. 


—There is, in a village called Ichmeh, an 
out-station of the mission of the American 
Board at Harpoot, in Turkey. It seems to 
possess a model church. The people, as well 
as the church, are unanimous in their affection 
for the pastor, who is gentle but firm, meek 
but earnest, charitable but bold to rebuke 
evil. His congregation, which numbers be- 
tween two and three hundred, has assumed 
his entire support, though only very few are 
able to give more than their mite to sustain 
the Gospel. Besides this, the pastor's wife is 
very feeble, and nearly blind; but the women 
are very kind, coming and getting her wash- 
ing and sewing and carrying it to their homes 
todo. There is a Young Men’s Christian 
Association of twelve members, who meet 
weekly for prayer, and who go two by two 
to the neighboring villages as lay-preachers. 
At the weekly female prayer-meeting seven- 
ty-five are often present. Fifteen members 
of the church have pledged themselves to 
the system of tithes. One man, who gave 
tithes last year, remarked, ‘‘I never was so 
prospered. I have not room to bestow my 
grain—a thing which has not happened 
before.” 

















FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


Cnurcnu, the artist, has returned to Bei- 
rut from the deserted city of Petra, where | 
he has gathered a portfolio of wonderful 
sketches. He is going also to Palmyra. | 

—The Arabs in Algeria are still dying by 
hundreds. In one district 1,500 natives per- 
ished within twenty-nine days. The £380,000 | 
voted by the Chambers was said to be suf- | 
ficient ; but this does not seem to be the 
case. Many miserable creatures, mad with 
hunger, have turned cannibals. 


—During twenty-seven days in August | 
there were 21,685 cattle slaughtered at the 
markets of London. That is, suppose them 
to follow each other closely, and allowing 
eight feet for each animal, the bovine proces- 
sion would be thirty-three miles long, which 
during twenty-seven days is driven into the 
capacious stomach of London. 


—A letter from Rome says that Cardinal 
Bonaparte’s observance of the strictest rules 
of Lentern fasting have already had an in- 
jurious effect upon his bealth, for he fainted 
in the Sixtine Chapel on the 3d, during the 
sermon delivered in the presence of the Pope 
and the Sacred College. Cardinal Bonaparte 
had to becarried out of the chapel. 





—The London Lancet says that the ques- 
tion of choosing a woman to filla chair in 
the obstetric section of the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris is being considered, and 
that the chief midwife of the Maternité 
Hospital will probably be so elected. 
Madame Alliot, the present incumbert of 
this office, is a woman of profound knowl- 
edge and vast experience, a worthy successor 
of Boivin and La Chapelle, and an honored 
coworker with the most enlightened obstet- 
ricians of Paris. 


Mamiliton, B. F., Con 


| Harlow, R. K., Cong., of 2B 
| BSohnuson, Julius E., Bapt., 


| Budkins, Benjamin, ( 


Danie!s, E. T., Bapt., ord. at Cole 


Gurlin, Jobn, Presb., ord. 


Barker, 8. P., Cong., 


Farrar, Jobn A., Con-., 


Gilbert, Simeon, Cong 


(MAY 14, 1868, 


MINISTERIAL REGISTER 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 


Bennet, Robert, Bapt., recently from 


England, ord. 
po d, ord. at Needham, Mass, Apri, 


Bryant, 8. J., Cong., of Beverly, ord, u 


Sharon, Mass., April 22d. 


rai 
Mass., April 15th. * ™ 


at Blooma 
N. J., May 6th, ald, 


Martyn, 8. 8., Cong., ord. at Newington, 


Ct., April 29th. 


Ransom, L. C., Cumb. Presb., inst, Mem, 


phis, Tena. 
CALLS, 


Allen, N. T., Bapt., of Jewott City, Ct., to 


Millville, N. J. 


Anderson, Jobn A., Presb., of Stockton, 


Cal., to Junction City, Kan. 


of Stillman Valley, 
to Rockton, Ill, 


Bingham, Mr., Cong., of Yale College, 


to the South churob, Middletown, Conn 


Bosworth, Q. M., of North Ridgevillg 


to Cook's Corners, Ohio. 


Barnett, F. L., Presb., of West Philadet 


phia, to Rock Island, Il). 


Butler, William, Cong., of Michigan, to 


Wethersfield, Ill. 


Clark, L., Presb., Chicago, to Cong.church 


at Aurora, Ill, 


Claybaugh, W. M., Presb., of Boston, 


Mass., to Lima, O. 


Cushman, Jobn E., Meth., of Pough. 


keepsie, to Bedford street, New York 
City. 


Ellis, T. L., of Kittery, Me., to North Scit- 


uate, R. L. 


of Weatiield, 
Vt., to Knoxville, Pa. 


Gale, Solomon, Baptist, of Tolland, Conn., 


to White Creek, N. Y. 


of New York, to 
Ames, Ill. 

, of North An 
dover, Mass., to the S 
cord, N. H. 


ith cbhureh, Con 

ingor Semi 

nary, to St. John, N. Li. 

of Delavan 

Wis., to Milwaukie. 

of Clinton, 
Mass., to Keokuk, Iowa 

sorimer, George C., 1 
ville, Ky., to Albany, \. Y 


st, of Lon 


Mamwell, M., Cong., of 


Mattapoisett, Mass. 


Marsh, D.D., Cong., o 


Peabody Memorial chur 
Mass. 


Mitchell, J. R., Pre} 


nary, to Lawrencebur : 


Pilatte, Pastor, Cong., « 


an eminent French preacher and writer, 
has come to the United States, under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Society 
of Paris. 


Pope, C. H., Cong., of Ilydesville, Cal., te 


Benicia. 


Priest, J. A., Presb., late of Montclair 


N. J., to Quincy, Ill. 


Reed, M. W., Cong., of Hudson, to Co- 


Rice, Walter, Cong., of 


Riddle, 


Rosenthal, R. §., Pre 


Sands, Jobn 8., Un. Pi 


lumbus, Wis. 

Fitchburg, to 
West Cummington, Mass. 

David H., D.D., Presb., of 
Canonsburg, Pa., to Martiasburg, West 
Va. 

ash,, to the German 
eburch, Orange, N. J. 

esy., to Newcastle 
Penn. 
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He seeks the same climate to which he has 
been accustomed. Thus, by the census of 
1860, we learn that the total number of in- 
habitants of foreign birth in this country on 
the Ist of June of that year was 4,136,175. 
Of these 3,892,611 came from England, Ire- | 
land, Scotland, Canada, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Wales, Norway, Holland, and Sweden ; 
and of the whole number the following states 
received: 

eee 
OS eae 
Maine.... 

M ssachusetts 
Michigan..... 
New Hampsh’ 
New Jersey... 
Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania..... 
Wisconsin... 
Territories 


77.536 


Maryland... 
Minnesota. . - 58,298 
Missourt.... -160,5 
New York.. 
Ais csus dieses eeunce 
Rhode Island 
Vermont ..coscscccee SEU 
Nistrict of Columbia 12,4%4 
gtse sae | wean 
3,695,727 

‘While the Southern States received as 
follows: 
Alahama........+6 
Florida.......... 
Kentucky........ 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina. . 
Virginia 

Total 

“Showing, first, that nearly the whole of 
the emigration from Europe to this country 
takes place from Northern to Central Eu- 
rope. Second, that this emigration from the 
Old World tothe New adheres in its final 
settlement, or nearly so, to the same lati- 
tude from which it set out; and consequent- 
ly distributes itself over the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States. Third; that the 
Cotton or Southern States are almost en- 
tirely avoided by it The single State of 
Wisconsin received nearly as many, and the 
State of Illinois largely more, than the whole 
of the twelve Southern States together. 
Moreover, it is noticeable that, while Italy 
sent 10,518, and Mexico 27,466, making a 
total of 37,984, these, by the operation of 
the same law which keeps the Northern emi- 
grant from the South, would be excluded 
from the North, thus reducing still more the 
very small fraction of emigrants who, sail- 
ing from Central and Northern Europe, ul- 
timately reach the Southern States. 

“Nor has the law apparent in the course 
of emigration before the war varied in its 
terms by the new aspect of affairs presented 
by the Southern States since the abolition of 
slavery and the return of peace. Of the 
228,851 European emigrants who arrived at 
the port of New York during the year 1866, 
all but 311 came from Northern and Central 
European ports, and all but 4,653 went to 
the Eastern, Middle, and Western States. In 
other words, of the immense tide of emigra- 
t'on now pouring into this country, not two 
per cent. reaches the twelve Southern States, 
whose need of it far surpasses that of any 
states in the Union; and this, too, owing to 
causes entirely beyond the control of gov- 
ernment and due solely to natural laws.”’ 


It is plain, then, that the duty of Con- 
gress is not to send the freedmen abroad, 
but to give them encouragement and labor 
at home. There is abundance of employ- 
ment for them all in the South if a wise 
direction could be given to it. Where the 
planting interest is crippled and demoral- 
ized by the present state of affairs, by rea- 
son of which, for a time, a portion of the 
freedmen may be without work, let Con- 
gress seize the opportunity to employ 
them usefully by encouraging the building 
of those great national structures which 
the necessities of the age unmistakably 
demand. To levee the Mississippi is cer- 
tainly required by the wants of the states 
on either side of the Father of Waters be- 
low the mouth of the Ohio,- while the 
building of the South Pacific or Interna- 
tional Railway is as clearly called for by 
the commerce and future of the nation as 
was the building of the Central and Union 
Pacific Roads. If it was wise to appro- 
priate sixty millions for the construction 
of the Central Road, and thereby call from 
ten to twenty thousand Chinese emigrant 
laborers into this country, it must cer- 
tainly be good legislation to appropriate 
twelve millions for the building of an In- 
ternational and South Pacific Road, giving 
immediate employment tosometwenty-five 
or thirty thousand freedmen, who are now 
a burden upon the Bureau, and who, with- 
out such employment, will be clamorous 
for national appropriations to send them 
to Africa. 

Besides, the expenditure of the Freed- 


oe 12252 
8.300 
9.79 


Arkansas............ (8.7 
Georgia... 
Louisiana. 





interest of which. at 7 ver cent., is 787.500 | Freemagons. Freemesonry has nat 


* 134) from 
‘| Board received for the same time $17,300; 


>| and foreign work, $18,395; 
| Home Mission receipts are $38,778; there is 
6 | no report of their Foreign Board. The Amer- 


intercept the traffic across that lake 


—In the Orange Free States or South Af- 


ricaisa town called Bethany, inhabited by 
910 Hottentot freedmen and their families. 
Adam Opperman, himself a freedmen, and a 
devoted Christian, is their elected chief-mag- 
istrate. 
his tewn, he made the following successful 
appealand pledge to the Berlin Missionary 
Socigty. 
house for the missionary. 


Anxious to secure a missionary for 


He says: ‘tI will build a suitable 
I will give a large 
garden spot; fields for grain, as much as a 
man can walk around in four hours ; and two 
thousand acres of pasture land. Above this, 
I will pay the full salary usually paid by the 
Society, and give the missionary full right to 
the water-privileges in the summer.”’ 


—The donations to the American Board 
for March were $31,000, of which $1,436 were 
mission stations. The Old School 


the Church Missionary Society, f r its home 
the Baptist 


ican Home Missionary Society reports $66,- 
453, of which $56,390 were expended during 
the year within the bounds of the auxiliary 
societies. 

ciation received $27,376 ; and the American 
and Foreign Christian Union $47,889, of 
which $29,000 were collected in the Ameri- 
can chapel in Paris, $7,576 in South America, 
ard $2,970 in Italy. 


—Bishop Staley, the High Church prelate 


some years ago by slandering the work of our 
Sandwich Island mission, begging in 
England for funds to support himself and his 
clergy. He says: ‘‘The five years’ sub- 
scriptions, pledged in this country, expire 
with the present year. Unless they are re- 
newed, or fresh ones obtained, this effort to 
establish the Church in Hawaii, to which the 
English Church has pledged itself, must die 
away.’’ This confession proves the untruth 
of the story which was so diligently told to 
the English public by a certain prelate, that 
the king and people of the Hawaiian Islands 
were longing for a bishop and clergy of the 
English Church to deliver them from the 
bondage of the sour Puritans, who would not 
let these children of the sun®enjoy their 
accustomed dances. 


is 


—A Frencb treaty, made about two years 
ago, gives Roman Catholics such advanta- 
ges that it really amounts toa French pro- 
tectorate over Catholic converts from the 
ordinary course of native law. The priest 


can be punished by the native authorities. 
Such a right of protection as this, of course, 
no Protestant missionary could accept. A 
French bishop or priest may reside in any 
province of China. He may, therefore, 
either buy or renta residence in any province, 
He may also communicate with any of the 


a consul. None of these privileges have 
been conceded to Protestants. They are 


country, but not to reside away from the 
open ports. They are not permitted to rent 
or buy houses away from these ports; and 
it is counted a crime for Protestant mission- 
aries to communicate directly with a Chinese 
official. 

—The London Missionary Society was or- 
ganized on a broad, catbolic basis. It was 
supported by all denominations. But since 
it sent forth its first missionaries, in 1796, 
other denominationg have withdrawn, one 


native agents. There are also 27,562 mem. 


bers of churches and 


Madagascar, Otaheite, and China. 


Herald gives the expenses of some of 








Lman’s Bureau and anoronriations in 


[A gitl? school st Abeth with « 


The American Missionary Asso- | 


of Honolulu, who made himself notorious | 


must expel them from the church before they | 


local authorities without the intervention of 


permitted to travel in the interior of the 


after another, with no unkind feelings, but 
preferring to work by their own denomina- 
tional boards. This has left the London So- 
ciety under the charge of the Congregation- 
alists. From its commencement up to 1867 
it has received from all sources the sum of 
£3,324,938. Its annual receipts at present 
are about the same as those of the American 
Board, and for 1867 were but £5,000 more 
than thirty years ago. This, of course, is 
partly owing to the withdrawal of other 
bodies, They now support 161 European 
missionaries, while under their charge are 
126 native ordained pastors and 590 other 


$1,133 scholars. Their 
most successful missions are in Travancore, 


—Some Sabbath-schools and classes even 
are assuming the support of mission schools 
of the American Board, The Missionary 
femala | Christian, and a creat, genius was 





te of Richmond 
Mo 


Sherrill, F. G., Cong.,' 


—A late general election took place Mass., to California, Moniteau Co., 


throughout Greece. There is but one lezis- 
lative chamber, and membership gives a man | 
a high social position. The secret ballot has | 
been lately adopted, and proved exceedingly | Sweet, J. D., Baptist, 0! 
popular, The newspapers mention that one to Somerville. 

of the candidates, in a district that once suf- 
fered severely from brigands, brought a well- 
known chief of a band to canvass for him. 
This attempt at intimidation failed, and un | Painted Post, to Cam) 
der the protection of the ballot-boxes with | Webb, W. D., Cong., o! 


tubes he lost his election. cola, Hil. 


—The London Medical Society was lately Webber, E. 8., Cong., to Durant, Il 
addressed by its president, Dr. Richardson, wood, A.M. D.D., Presb, of Geneva, 
| on the subject of nitrous oxyd He took the i. 3. to Seecnd hare) tm Ehaiva 

ground that it was a dangerous anesthetic, 

occasionally causing deat, and checking, by Woodhull, George 8., to Cam: 
| its equivalent density, the outward diffusion bridge, Dane Co., Wis. 
| of carbonic acid. The Lancet suppor's Dr. | Wright, Mr., Cong., of Mich., to Shef 
| Richardson’s opinion; and yet we think that field, Ohio. 

in this country, where its action has been 80 | young, Loyal, D.D., Presb., of Butler, 

much more thoroughly tried, the verdict Penn., to French Creek, West Va 
would be different. There is no anesthetic of Westport, to 
| which is not somewhat dangerous. 


Snodgrass, H.8., Pres 
City, Pa., to Lancastcr, 


Billerica, Mas 


Thomas, J. M., of Gomer, 
ton, Lawrence Co. 


Wakeman, Joel, 


Ohio, to Trew 


D.D., Presb 
ell, N. Y. 


» Of 


Ly. don, to Ar 


ong. 











Presb., 


Young, George H., Unii., 
Leominster, Mass. 
| —Mr. Home, the Spiritualist, who set 
| England end France a-tipping and a-ravping 
| some years ago, is now on his trial in Eng- 
j land. A foolish old lady was beguiled out 
of $150,000 by him some time ago, believing 
} that her deceased husband dirccted the trans- 
| fer. It is certain that the medium produced 
raps which were interpreted to that effect. 
Mr. Home insists that all this was genuine, 
j and that Mrs. Lyor wished to marry him, 
and that on his demurring she brought this 
suit against him. Probably he will be com- 
| pelled as a swindler to return the money. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Bessom, W. H., Cong., of Berkley, Vass. 
Coggin, W. S., Cong., of Boxford, Mass. 
Cartis, L., Cong., First church in Colches 
ter, Ct. 
Deming, A003, Bapt., at Savoy, Mass. 
Fay, Henry u., Cong., of Norion, Mass. 
Folsom, Mr., Cong., Fairhaven, Ct 
Goedhue, Daniel, Cong., at Troy, N. H 
Grover, N. W., Cong., at West Charles 
ton, Vt. 
Johnson, T. H., Cong., at Bethel, Vt 
Maxwell, Abram, Cong., at Sumner, M 
| Parkinson, Royal, Cong., at Milton, Vs 





—Hanging within the jail isto take the 
| place of public exccutions in England. . The 
chief feature of the parliamentary debate on 
the subject was a speech by Mr. Stuart Mill Perkins, A., Jr., Bapt., at Livermor, 
in defense of capital punishment. His main | Me. 
argument was tbat it was the most merciful | Reid, H., Presb., First-4ard church, Sy 
of all penalties, severe only in the imagina- | cue. ¥. 
tion, and only anticipating a little the last | Rice, W. H., Cong., Broo: 
struggle, which would in all probability | healtt 
have been more severe. His materialistic | —— 
philosophy rejects the idle fancy that death | Richards, J. P., Cong., a TN 
ushers us into another state of existence. account of removals of people. . 
Draco’s code was, according to such logic, | Ross, W. M., Bapt., at West Hartford, U 
merciful and not bloody. , ; 


n, O., fromil 


2 


of Sccow 


Vaylor, James H., Pres)., 
—The resolves of Mr. Gladstone, on the church, Orange, N. J. 
Irish Church, were passed last Thursday Wightman, J. C., Bapt., North Cat 
evening, by the House of Commons. A bridge, Mass. 

farther resolution was then passed, with- | Wilkins, Jobn A., Cong., at North Scitt 
drawing the £30,000 donated annually to | ate, R. I. 

Maynooth Roman Catholic College, and the | Windsor, J. H., Cong., at Saco, Me 
Regium Donum to the Presbyterians of Ire- ‘ Es : oieaiaiealll 
land. Notwithstanding these crushing de- Willey, Charles, Cong., at Cen 

feats, the Queen, who is determined to stand | N. H. 
by the Established Church, refuses to accept eae 
Disraeli’s resignation, and seems determined Averill, A. M., late of Holyoke, oe 
to fight it out witb Parliament. With the is on his way to Denver C ity, > cape 
admission of the half million of new voters by appointment of the Baptist 
who have never yet gone to the polls, it is Mission Society. 

not probable that a new Parliament would | ggarrows, Prof., Cong., of Hudson, 0 
be any more tractable than the present. supplies the church at Raveuua, during 
the pastor’s absence in Europe. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mass 


. , » ved from | Pm 
—We judge, from a letter receivec = en _L., D.D., Luth., 38 ye® 
Dr snaanine dated Feb. 1st, 1867, that Baugher, Hi. L., ; : ' 


( ected with Pennsylvania Colles 

he bad suffered more hardships — on ony pret , 1 pe ace i 

previous expedition. He says: ‘‘ We have peee ca 

bad precious hard lines. I would not com- , ee 

plain if it had not been for gnawing hunger Chambers, W., Epis., senic ae 

for many a day, and our bones sticking at Borneo, has been os a a 

through as if they would burst the skin.’’ bishopric of Labuan, vacant _e he | 

He has sustained a very grievous loss, too— ignation of F. T. M’Dougall, D.D. 

that of his medicine-chest, which was stolen. Chesebrough, Elibu, Bapt., of St 

“This,” he says, ‘fell on my heart like a | ton, Ct., died April 29th, aged 99 yea? 

sentence of death by fever, as was the case one month, and 21 days. 

with poor Bishop Mackenzie ; but I shall try Earle, A. B., Bapt., is now holding 

native remedies, trusting Him who has led series of union meetings with the ‘c 

me bitherto to help me still.” He had not Baptist church, Philadelphia, Rev. ~ 

“had a single difficulty with the people.” Boaréman, D.D., pastor, and the T 

ernacle church. / 

Hammond, E. P., Cong., the revivalih 

is laboring with much success 

Glasgow, Scotland; especially among 

children. 

Mason, E. B., Cong., of Ravenna, 0B 
leave of absence for six months, to d 
Europe for his health, at the expens? 
his parish. 

Mather, William L., Cong, ® — 
chaplain of volunteers through the 
died at Andover, Mass., ‘April 15th, 

t 
62. 

Miller, George F., Luth., of a 
Pa., is appointed a professor in M 
berg College. 

Sturtevant, Julius N., D.D., os 

president of Ill. Coll., preaches 

Theological Alumni of Yale, at tb 

versary. Mav 2lat 


—The question of Disraeli’s religious faith 
is being discussed. The vicar of Hughen- 
don, referring to some charges against him, 
asserts that he has been a constant commun- 
icant for seventeen years, and wishes that 
his calumniators could have been present 
on Easter Day and seen him kneeling side by 
side with the humblest man in the parish. 
The Jewish Chronicle says: ‘* He is neither an 
apostate or a Jew; but his father, thinking 
fit to quarrel with his synagogue, failed to 
teach his child Judaism. One day Rogers, 
the celebrated banker poet, happening to 
visit at Isaac Disraeli’s house at Hackney, 
when Benjamin was about five or six years 
old, and regretting to find so intelligent a 
youth without religious instruction, took 
him to Hackney church. From this event 
dates his absolute and complete severance 
from the Jewish communion. He became & 
loakio us.” 
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